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inviting to Mr. Billy's table, having seen him at Mr. Thrale's, and been told that he had come to England chiefly with a view to see Dr. Johnson, for whom he entertained the highest veneration. He has since published A Philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland, a very entertaining book, which has, however, one fault; — that it assumes the fictitious character of an Englishman.
We talked of publick speaking.—JOHNSON. 'We must not estimate a man's powers by his being able or not able to deliver his sentiments in publick. Isaac Hawkins Browne1, one of the first wits of this country, got into Parliament, and never opened his mouth. For my own part, I think it is more disgraceful never to try to speak, than to try it and fail; as it is more disgraceful not to fight, than to fight and be beaten.' This argument appeared to me fallacious; for if a man has not spoken, it may be said that he would have done very well if he had tried; whereas, if he has tried and failed, there is nothing to be said for him. ' Why then, (I asked,) is it thought disgraceful for a man not to fight, and not disgraceful not to speak in publick?' JOHNSON. 'Because there may be other reasons for a man's not speaking in publick than want of resolution: he may have nothing to say, (laughing.) Whereas, Sir, you know courage is reckoned
ing some oaths in the course of telling a story' (post, April 12,1776). Even supposing that at this time he was ignorant of his character, though the supposition is a wild one, he would at once have been set right by Boswell and the Thrales (post, under March 15, 1776). It is curious, that this anecdote imputing profanity to Johnson is not quoted by the Edinburgh reviewer. On the whole I think that the Diary is genuine, and accordingly I have quoted it more than once,
1 Mrs. Piozzi (Anec. p. 173) says that Johnson spoke of Browne as ' of all conversers the most delightful with whom he ever was in company.' Pope's bathos, in his lines to Murray:—
' Graced as thou art with all the power of words, So known, so honoured, at the House of Lords,' was happily parodied by Browne:—
' Persuasion tips his tongue whene'er he talks, And he has chambers in the King's Bench Walks.' Pattison's Satires of Pope, pp. 57,134.   See Boswell's Hebrides, Sept. 5.
thehich Campbell met Murphy, Boswell, and Baretti.   ' Johnson's bans mots were retailed in such plenty that they, like a surfeit, could not lie upon my memory.'   In one of the stories told by Murphy, Johnson is made to say,'Damn the rascal.'   Murphy would as soon have made the Archbishop of Canterbury swear as Johnson; much sooner the Archbishop of York.    It was Murphy ' who paid him the highest compliment that ever was paid to a layman, by asking his pardon for repeat-inviting Its merits are for the stage; and it is certainly one of the best acting
